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American Rule—In Germany and in Japan 


A WORLD teeming with confusions and contra- 
dictions offers no more striking and disturbing 
contrast than that between American military gov- 
ernment in Europe and in the Far East. 

The contrast has two aspects, at first seemingly 
unrelated. On the one hand, American administra- 
tion in Germany has been, on the whole, ignorant, 
inept and singularly ineffective ; American adminis- 
tration in Japan has been, thus far, intelligent, stern 
but just, surprisingly successful. On the other 
hand, in Europe the American administration has 
been indifferent, if not scornful, toward religion and 
the role which Christians and their Churches might 
play in the gigantic tasks of order and restoration, 
and this in direct disregard of advice by the Ameri- 
can Government’s ablest observers who early 
reached the conclusion that the anti-Nazi elements 
in the German churches constitute the only trust- 
worthy factors of cohesion around which German 
life might be reconstituted. In the Far East, the 
American administration has, from the outset, recog- 
nized Christian forces at their true value as centers 
not only of cohesion but also of liberal influence, 
and has encouraged them in their constructive role 
with support but without domination. 

These two contrasts, seemingly unrelated, spring 
from a single and more fundamental fact. Ameri- 
can rule in Japan has been under direction of a man 
who, whatever his limitations, appreciates the di- 
mensions and character of his problem, the essential 
conditions of reconstruction, and the place of moral 
and spiritual factors. American rule in Germany 
is in the hands of men apparently lacking in those 
indispensable qualifications for their work. 

Realization of the extent of the American failure 
in Europe is beginning to seep into public conscious- 
ness at home. But it is only beginning. We do not 
know a single competent observer, whether civilian 
or military, whether advocate of a hard or moderate 
peace, who does not report essentially the same 
facts: American maladministration all along the 
line, indecision and stupidity in American policy, 
incompetence and misconduct in American practice, 
the steady and rapid running out of respect for the 
United States and consequently of American influ- 
ence. John Don Passos’ recent Life article simply 


summarizes the well-nigh unanimous indictment: 
“Never has American prestige in Europe been low- 
er. People never tire of telling you of the ignorance 
and rowdyism of American troops. .. . They say 
that the theft and sale of Army supplies by our 
troops is the basis of their black market 

we have brought to Europe so far is confusion 
backed up by a drumhead regime of military courts. 
We have swept away Hitlerism, but a great many 
Europeans feel that the cure has been worse than 
the disease. The taste of victory has gone sour in 
the mouth of every thoughtful American I met.” 

The corresponding picture from Japan was given 
by an American chaplain in a recent issue of this 
paper: “In the throes of national mental chaos 
comes the American Army with its many John 
Smiths of Middletown, U.S.A. Order, kindliness 
and friendship have come with John Smith, and 
the Japanese people have grasped for this straw as 
does the proverbial drowning person. Cooperation 
has been, by and large, the rule of the day. ... In 
the American G.I. may be found one of the best 
ambassadors that America has ever been fortunate 
enough to have.” 

There are, to be sure, extenuating circumstances. 
Destruction of property and communications, dis- 
organization of life had advanced much farther in 
Germany. Then there is the folly of Potsdam and 
the absurdity of a water-tight four-zone division. 
And much is made of French intransigence. But 
there were important factors, also, on the other side. 
Principles and plans for occupation of Germany 
were much longer in formulation, much more fully 
developed, the sudden collapse of Japan might have 
been expected to reveal the occupying authorities 
less well prepared. As for relations between con- 
querors and conquered, the propaganda of hate 
against the Japanese had been much more violent, 
and it had traditional racial prejudices and antipa- 
thies on which to feed. Yet, relations between the 
American masters and the people of Japan appear 
to be encouragingly free of extremes. In Germany, 
relations between American troops and German ci- 
vilians veer between bitter enmity and sentimental 
fraternization. No; extenuating factors will not ex- 
cuse the contrast. 








In Europe we have been wrong at almost every 
point—in acquiescing in the partition of Germany 
although here commitments at Yalta and after may 
have tied our hands, in the wholesale arrest of all 
Germans with the slightest relation to the Nazi 
party, in unwillingness to reconstruct the most ele- 
mental facilities of transport for fear of cries at home 
that we were rebuilding Germany, in our handling 
of Southeastern Europe, in the almost total absence 
of an over-all policy, in divided counsels and ineffi- 
ciency in detailed administration. And there is the 
sorry spectacle of a leadership, charged with one of 
the most difficult governmental tasks of modern 
times, intimidated by day-by-day reactions of the 
American press. Behind it all is the behavior of 
American troops, which in Central Europe is over- 
shadowed by the savagery of the Russians hordes, 
but which in Western Europe has bred hatred so 
intense that even American relief workers can 
hardly accomplish their missions effectively. 


It will not do to say that the fault lies in military 
administration; in Japan, the military have proven 
their ability to accomplish a difficult task superbly. 
It will not do to say that the problem is merely ad- 
ministrative ; it is basically ethical. It springs from 
faulty principles and incompetent direction at the 
top which have spread irresponsibility by contagion 
through much of the Anierican occupying force. 
The debacle is due not primarily to disillusionment 
over American efficiency. It is due to distrust of 
the integrity as well as the wisdom of American 
rule. 

It is doubtful if the debacle can now be overtaken. 
Certainly it can not be redeemed without an immedi- 
ate and radical about-face. What is required is a 
far-reaching reversal of American policy and recall 
of American personnel. Such an about-face will be 
undertaken only in response to an irresistible tidal 
wave of popular insistence. The hour is overdue 
for the American people to rouse themselves to the 
dimensions of mistake, mismanagement and mis- 
conduct being committed in their name, and to the 
tragic consequences for the hope of world order. 


a. Fy Ve 


Editorial Notes 


Congress will soon debate the British loan agree- 
ment and we may expect our nationalists congress- 
men to object to it on the ground that its provisions 
are too generous. It will be well therefore to ob- 
serve that even the proponents of the loan agree- 
ment in Britain regard the interest requirements as 
a heavy burden, which had to be accepted only be- 





cause the American negotiators insisted that an in- 
terest-free loan would not be accepted by Congress. 
Lord Keynes, the chief British negotiator, who also 
piloted the measure through the House of Lords and 
answered the criticisms of Lord Beaverbrook, de- 
clared that “I will regret to my dying day that the 
loan was not made interest free.” 


The Economist, most respected British weekly, 
has this to say about the loan, after declaring that 
Britain is compelled to accept it: “There is, how- 
ever, one compulsion to which we are not subject. 
We are not compelled to say we like it... . It is for 
the Americans to say what pleasure they take in a 
bargaining victory, won over their best friend at 
such a price. . . . The idea of a free grant from 
America to Britain was ruled out in an early stage 
of the negotiations as politically impossible. So may 
it be; but it would have been wholly justified. The 
American prosecutors at Nuremberg have been busy 
trying to prove that the Nazi conspiracy goes back 
many years before 1939. Yet for financial purposes 
the war is deemed to have started in 1941... . Our 
present needs are the direct consequence of the fact 
that we fought earliest, fought hardest and fought 
longest.” 

Some Americans will be shocked by such criti- 
cisms and will point to the fact that we cancelled 
thirty billions dollars worth of lend-lease help. The 
fact that we were able to do this proves that we 
have learned something in a quarter century. 


We have learned, but perhaps our education has 
not kept pace with the increase of our power and 
responsibilities in the world. It is not easy for a 
nation, which had isolationist illusions only yester- 
day, to meet the responsibilities of a dominant world 
power today with a full understanding of the extent 
of its power. Our chief difficulty lies in the fact 
that we are at once the greatest creditor and the 
greatest exporter nation. Must not the world finally 
pay us the interest in goods, which we are chary of 
accepting because we do not want the goods to 
compete with our own products? The world needs 
mutual trade; and we are too wealthy to achieve 
mutuality. 


Unless our political intelligence becomes more so- 
phisticated we may become the most disliked nation 
on earth; and we will be very aggrieved by the 
world’s reaction to what we think of as our mag- 
nanimity. This recent experience with the British 
loan is one proof of the necessity of a higher degree 
of imagisation in wielding American power in the 
day-to-day policy of international relations. It is 
more important than to concoct ideal constitutional 
solutions for a possible world government. R.N. 
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The Emperor and Democracy in Japan 


DOUGLAS HORTON 


N New Year’s Day the newspapers of the world 

carried the announcement of the Japanese em- 
peror’s rescript in which he declared that the ties 
between him and his people do not depend upon the 
false conception that he is divine. This declaration 
is said by the editors of some of the American jour- 
nals to have stunned the Japanese people. It is 
probably closer to the truth to say that it stunned 
those editors—who belong to that company of for- 
eign commentators who have regarded the emperor 
as the arch-villain in the Japanese drama, the poten- 
tate whose office separates the country from any 
possibility of democratization. 


Conversations with many people in Japan, in the 
cities and in the country, Christians and non-Chris- 
tians, convinced us who participated in the recent 
Protestant deputation to that land that the opposite 
is the case: the democratization of Japan would be 
immeasurably retarded if the emperorship were abol- 
ished. Were the emperor to depart from the politi- 
cal scene, chaos would undoubtedly enter in, for the 
people regard him with affection as the “father” of 
their state, without whom orderly life would be diffi- 
cult if not impossible to advise—and disorder is no 
precursor of democracy. 

When the members of the deputation came out 
from their audience with the emperor, the Japanese 
Christian who had conducted them thither and who 
had been awaiting them at the door, remarked with 
great feeling, “You know this audience was for us, 
for the Christians of Japan.” And it is true: this 
was the emperor’s way of showing his concern for 
his Christian subjects. But the significant fact was 
the man’s emotion: tears stood in the eyes of a per- 
son normally phlegmatic : his “father” had recognized 
him and his brethren. There is no one in the United 
States to whom the citizens bear this relationship: 
people do not ordinarily wait at the White House 
with tears of affection in their eyes for any one inside 
it or outside. The closest analogy is probably the 
place held by the pope in the mind of the devout 
Catholic. As one salty American general put it to 
us, “Catholics will take a lot of kicking around as 
long as the pope is left in his place, but touch him 
and they’ll fight to the last man.” So it is with the 
Japanese people in respect of their sovereign. 


Furthermore, if democracy means government ac- 
cording to the will of the people, the emperor’s 
throne is assured, for the people of Japan are over- 
whelmingly committed to him. We heard that cer- 
tain Communistic groups were opposed to the con- 
tinuance of the emperorship—though these do not 
include the Communists who have lived in China 
during the war. We heard that a handful of edu- 


cators and another handful of younger industrial and 
business executives were similarly opposed to hav- 
ing an emperor, but not one such person, having 
such an idea, did we meet. “The emperor,” said one 
Christian, “is the keystone of our social arch.” 

The present emperor is a man whose person en- 
hances his position. It is known everywhere that 
he is a man of diligence and decent habits—which is 
more than can be said of many of the late leaders of 
the military party. His morals are exemplary. He 
is reputed to be an exponent of the highest ideals— 
including the ideal of peace. It is generally believed 
that he did not want the war, and it is now known 
that he was a prisoner of the military clique during 
its prosecution. 

The emperor put himself in physical danger in 
declaring the acceptance of the Potsdam terms. A 
group of hotheads among the younger officers of the 
army having learned the emperor’s intention, tried 
to induce the commander of the Imperial Guard, to 
whom was assigned the protection of the palace, to 
keep the emperor from going to the broadcasting 
station or sending to it a recording of his proclama- 
tion of peace on August fifteenth. When the com- 
mander declined, they assassinated him on the spot. 
Forging orders and involving others in their con- 
spiracy, they were able finally to surround the palace 
at two on the fateful morning. It was only at eight 
o’clock that the commander of the Army of the East, 
hearing of the plot, was able to break the cordon 
that had been thrown round the emperor. It is note- 
worthy that all this time the emperor, who once be- 
fore had heard the whir of a murderer’s bullet, held 
his ground. 

Reports of this incident, which lost nothing in the 
telling, put the emperor in the popular mind on the 
side of his people as a lover of peace as over against 
the military, who had started the war. 

The people believe in their emperor—they want 
an emperor and they want this particular emperor. 
His removal is conceivable as a war measure, but it 
would hardly be construable as an act of or preamble 
to democracy. 

It is because of the limitless devotion the people 
have to their emperor that the hope of peace seems 
so much better grounded in Japan than in any of the 
other nations lately our enemies. The emperor has 
asked for peace—and the people have simply obeyed 
him! There are other reasons why the people’s re- 
sentment to America has veered around until it is 
now directed against their own military caste, giving 
America once more something of the prestige it en- 
joyed in the twenties. (a) The people were weary 
of fighting and glad to give up the hatred they have 








sustained so long. (b) They learned by the em- 
peror’s announcement that their military had de- 
ceived them: they were not, after all, winning the 
war. (c) The details of the atrocities committed by 
their own soldiers (recruited for the most part from 
the villages where medieval mores still hold sway) 
revolted the better classes. (d) The conduct of our 
G.I.’s won many people, who had expected the war’s 
worst excesses from the occupying army. (e) The 
wise administration of General MacArthur com- 
pelled their admiration and hope. But not least 
(f) was the sheer force of the imperial will. There 
was no loss of face involved for the people in laying 
down their arms when the emperor told them to do 
so. On the contrary, they find a subtle dignity in 
devoting themselves heart and soul to the new order 
of cooperation with the American army—because 
their emperor has asked it. 


The mistake made by certain foreign commenta- 
tors in estimating this situation is to reverse cause 
and effect. They hold that the filial relationship of 
the people to their imperial liege is due to their al- 
leged belief in his divinity. As a matter of fact, the 
belief that the peasantry may have held in his deity 
—a belief studiously fostered by the military who 
held the emperor in thrall—was made possible 
through the trust and affection which they already 
held for the head of their nation-family. 


No one can tell how many of the citizens or to 
what extent they believed in the myth of Amaterasu, 
the sun-goddess, as the head of the imperial line, 
but it is certain that the Christians of Japan and the 
educated people in general had no illusions about it. 
We were told by one statesman that the best inter- 
pretation of Tenno, as the emperorship and the sys- 
tem related to it are called, is to be found in the 
writings of Professor Kazawa, who regards the idea 
of the emperor’s divinity as a false conception in- 
herited from the Middle Ages, when the whole world 
believed that kings had a special standing before 
God. Was it not as late even as Queen Anne’s time 
in England that children were brought to the throne 
to be cured of eye-ailments by the royal touch? It 
was only the tides of democracy and science that 
overwhelmed such beliefs in Western Europe—and 
then tides have not yet washed into the rural estu- 
aries of Japan in Eastern Asia. 

As a matter of fact the word hinting at imperial 
deity in the Japanese constitution has a much less 
pretentious connotation than that of “divinity” in 
English by which it is usually loosely translated. It 
is more like the word that would be used by the 
faithful in describing the Holy Father at Rome: 
the pope is not God, but the hand of God is on him 
in a peculiar way. (It would be interesting, by the 
way, to know what word for divinity the emperor 
employed in his rescript—but as yet this does not 
seem to have been reported in this country.) It 


must be said that the language of the constitution 
opened the way for the extreme interpretation forced 
upon the country by the military regime. 

To the cultured classes of Japan, however, it could 
not have come as a shock that the emperor should 
have disavowed any claim to divinity: they had 
never credited him with any. If the constitution 
seemed to point in that direction, this was regarded 
as being as much an anachronism as the belief itself. 

Christians with whom we talked mentioned the 
need for a statement about their relation to the em- 
peror which would help Christians in other parts of 
the world understand the difference between their 
attitude to him and their attitude to God. Such a 
statement, it was thought, would be of aid to demo- 
cratic-minded people everywhere, whether Christian 
or not. The people in general in Japan must be sur- 
prised and pleased (though not stunned) by the re- 
script—but the element of surprise and pleasure in 
it is not in its content but in the fact that the em- 
peror himself has made the very statement which 
many felt was called for by the present situation. 
This statement is not only a corroboration of the 
conception held by educated people in Japan but is 
an incisive repudiation of the interpretation placed 
upon the status of the emperor, for their own ends, 
by the military. 

Hirohito may now, if he will, become the greatest 
emperor Japan ever had—even greater than the 
Meiji, who brought modernity to his country. One 
of the chief officers of the occupying forces, who 
had been brought in close touch with his majesty, 
said, “I like to think of that quiet man waking up 
some morning soon with his eye on the future and 
saying, ‘Well, I’m the one who is king here, after 
all, and from now on I’m going to do a little king- 
ing!’”? He can become a king on the British or 
Scandinavian model, cooperating with his people in 
a democratic regime. 

But there lies the rub—and there also one encoun- 
ters the lack of and the need for Christianity. It is 
all very well to desire to rule well from an imperial 
throne, but how can that be done without a positive 
philosophy? Shinto offers no such philosophy. 

3uddhism offers no such, for this world. There 
remains only Christianity. I am not hinting that 
the emperor, in order to do the piece of work now 
demanded of him, must become a baptized Chris- 
tian—though there are those who believe that he and 
others of his family are interested (“to Christianize 
Japan without Christianizing the emperor is like 
drawing a dragon without putting in the eye”)—I 
mean rather that in order to succeed he must employ 
the general principles of the Christian social order. 

It is inevitable that to date all the reforms in 
Japan, resulting from the flood of directives, are 
negative. The national goals placed before the peo- 
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ple by the military are gone, leaving something less 
than a void. Japan is not only a country without 
a purpose but, worse than that, a country which has 
discovered that the most serious purpose it has cher- 
ished during the last generation was a mischievous 
and immoral one. The liquidation of the old land 
tenure system, the elimination of the great business 
trusts, the taxation of war profits, the trying of the 
war criminals, the demobilization of the army and 
navy, the expropriation of war potentials—all these 
leave the people of the country with a freedom on 
their hands which they do not know how to use. 
They are dazed in face of their opportunity—as their 
emperor himself must feel himself to be. 

If now to fill this void of negation a Christian so- 
cial order may be brought to Japan through the 
churches and the schools, through economic and 
technical advice and counsel which is as sound so- 


cially as it is scientifically, there is hope for that 
country. Through these means alone, in fact, is any 
worthy future to be hoped for at all. Christianity 
alone can rebuild soundly in the midst of the spir- 
itual devastation. The Christians are awake to the 
part they must play, though they are necessarily con- 
fused in the present chaos as to the first steps to be 
taken. They know they will need help from the rest 
of the world but they are certain that the burden of 
ministry to their country will rest most directly upon 
them. They are ready to assume this. They already 
speak of Japan as the coming “Sweden of the Orient” 
—by which they mean that under God it is to be a 
nation with negligible armies and navies but with 
an economy and culture which will provide light for 
the whole of Eastern Asia. The emperor will un- 
doubtedly lean heavily upon his Christian subjects 
if, as seems likely, he devotes himself to this ideal. 


A Critical Estimate of Kagawa 


By A CHAPLAIN 


AM by no means an authority on the Church in 

Japan. Actually I know next to nothing about 
it—except in the most general way. However what 
I have seen of the leadership here is a great disap- 
pointment to me. And there is even greater disap- 
pointment in the knowledge that American clergy- 
men—Army and Navy Chaplains—have not been 
and will not be of any real help. 

Perhaps it would be more accurate to say that 
my disappointment is with the leadership in the 
Tokyo-Yokohama area. Today I attended a meet- 
ing of Protestant Chaplains with the Japanese clergy 
of this area. It was the first of what will be a series 
of meetings. It seemed an excellent idea and op- 
portunity. At last Christian leaders of both nations 
could sit down together to discuss mutual problems, 
concerns, suspicions, and various questions which 
have hung fire for four years and which need long 
and serious discussion in the present. At last minds 
and spirits could meet first hand instead of fourth 
hand. At last Japanese and American Christians 
could comfort or challenge one another in faith and 
thus be instructed and enriched. But the great op- 
portunity was completely muffed. The meeting 
turned out to be like an annual convention of a local 
American synod, where nobody offends anybody and 
where all important and fundamental questions are 
avoided, and where everybody shakes the hand of or 
pats the back of everyone. 

The first part of the meeting was taken up with 
talks by several Japanese. The first talk was rather 
startling. After a one sentence word of welcome to 
the American Chaplains, the speaker, without warn- 
ing, started a chronological history of the Japanese 
Protestants’ attempts to preserve peace in the world. 


He started immediately with 1923 when Japanese 
and Chinese Christians met for the purpose of fos- 
tering peace between the two nations. He ended 
with the year 1941. Nothing was said of any par- 
ticular difficulty the war raised for or within the 
Church. The main impression one got from the 
talk was that Japanese Protestants were always for 
peace and that somehow or other American and 
Japanese Christians could take up from where they 
left off in 1941—just as though nothing had hap- 
pened since or just as though the pre-1941 situation 
itself were no problem. 

The second main speaker also started with “wel- 
come.” Then he, also without warning, stated that, 
although imperialism isn’t good, Japan learned its 
imperialistic ways from the Western Powers. Then 
he talked about how much help the Japanese Church 
needed and gave a rather detailed account of the 
destruction caused by the air raids. But the domi- 
nant note he repeated three times. The “visible 
war” is over, he said, but now we face an “invisible 
war.” This “invisible war” must be conducted 
against “evil powers”—Communism, hedonism, and 
secularism. They were kept under by the military 
during the war, but now are working. Only Chris- 
tians can stop them, and it is the job of Christians 
all over the world. “We have failed in the past, but 
must win in the future.” He asked the “cooperation” 
of the “older” churches outside Japan to help fight 
these enemies. Just how Japan is threatened by 
these “enemies,” he did not say. He should have, 
for from my observation, those of others, and from 
readings, it is difficult to understand how any of 
these “evil powers” have a toe-hold among the peo- 
ple here. Some of us would feel better about the 





future of this country if they did have. The Japa- 
nese people couldn’t be hedonistic if they wanted to, 
for they have absolutely nothing and no prospects 
of getting anything. And the people are not secu- 
larists at all. That is no problem here. Rather the 
problem is one of irreligion. And, of course, com- 
munism is no threat, since only the reactionary poli- 
ticos and the few party members have the slightest 
idea of what it is. (However he may have been 
taking a dig at Russia.) But when these remarks 
are connected with his appeal to chaplains to check 
bad acts of some soldiers, the idea becomes intel- 
ligible. He must have been afraid that American 
troops will spread these evil influences in Japan. 


Without opportunity being given to challenge this 
man, who is the superintendent of the Tokyo-Yoko- 
hama Ministerial Association, there came appeals 
for assistance—financial, educational, and evangelis- 
tic. Soon Japanese and Americans were talking 
about speakers, New Testaments, and “what else 
can we do to help.” And every now and then some 
chaplain would talk of some “unforgettable experi- 
ence” in preaching to Japanese. One fellow ven- 
tured to bring the greetings of the Christians of the 
“Near East” because he was once a missionary there. 

Toward the end of the meeting Dr. Kagawa came 
in and was immediately asked to say a few words. 
He gave a great big smile and told us how he didn’t 
sleep for two nights because he was traveling in a 
train. Then he said he was glad to report that the 
antagonism against Christianity is disappearing. He 
had preached a number of evangelistic sermons and 
witnessed the conversions of two people. That was 
all he said. 


The meeting came to an end with the singing of 
Blest Be the Tie That Binds and then everybody 
shook hands with everybody. Fellowship. In my 
mind the whole thing was a wash-out and I couldn’t 
help thinking of what kind of meeting it would have 
been if it were of Japanese and American Leftists. 
Perhaps it would have been a little stormy, but at 
least a few ideas would have struggled through. 
Apparently the church here, as elsewhere, is still 
bent on surrendering intellectual leadership to the 
secularists—in spite of everything. 

My disappointment, however, does not stem from 
this meeting alone, but also from conversations with 
ministers. Shortly after arriving here I met with 
Dr. Kagawa and found a man whose mind is as con- 
fused as his present physical condition is poor. Even 
though I was among the first chaplains to contact 
him and posed several ideas for discussion, he was 
unwilling to think with me. Instead he answered 
questions briefly and spoke of obvious things—the 
bombings, the homeless, the hungry, etc. And he 
said such amazing things as: Christianity has suf- 
fered severely as a result of Japan’s losing the war. 
He claimed that since Japan lost the war, many peo- 


ple considered it of no use to be Christian. He said 
several other things of a like nature, which I have 
good reason to believe are not true. Furthermore 
he refused even to consider writing an article for an 
American Christian publication. 

Certainly it appears that Dr. Kagawa is attempt- 
ing to get back into the good graces of the American 
Church leaders again and therefore he can’t say any- 
thing significant. This also accounts for his confu- 
sion. At the beginning of the war he was uncom- 
promisingly opposed to the war and the military. 
As time went on his opposition became less rigid 
until finally he became an open collaborator. Now 
he is attempting to negotiate another reversal. How 
many ministers have followed the same pattern, | 
don’t know. It is certain that many of them do not 
share the views he expressed right after the surren- 
der. And it is possible that he has even alienated 
himself from many of them. But, whatever the case, 
the general idea seems to be one of quick apology 
and then many appeals for men, material, and money. 
Consequently there is little or no real sharing of 
things fundamental between Japanese and American 
Christian leaders. American Chaplains seem reluc- 
tant and incapable. The Japanese seem reluctant. 
In any case a sa1 beginning has been made to re- 
establish any understanding or basis for future solid 
and enriching relationships between Christians of 
both countries. 





Protestant Relief and Reconstruction 
On the Continent 


The Protestant Churches of America are seeking to 
meet a relief and reconstruction need in Europe which 
is far beyond calculation and expanding from day to 
day as fresh facts and figures come to light. 

As of the present, the Commission for World Coun- 
cil Service is working on a provisional budget of 
$9,000,000 for four years, or until June 30, 1949, al- 
though this figure may be increased. This is for the 
“General Church Reconstruction Program” as distinct 
from “Emergency Relief.” Of this amount, as of De- 
cember 1, approximately $1,250,000 had been received 
from the cooperating churches. 

These funds are allocated and forwarded by the 
Commission in consultation with the Department staff in 
Geneva. Among the larger items for which appropria- 
tions have been made are the following: Special aid for 
pastors and their families, in France, Holland, Italy, 
Belgium, $95,000. For temporary wooden church build- 
ings, barracks type, for devastated towns and cities in 
Holland, France, and Germany, $217,000. For general 
aid to the churches in Belgium, Finland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Greece, Italy, Norway, Finland, $114,500. To- 
ward the provision of religious literature, $50,700. 
Help for refugees, $95,800. Relief and evangelistic ser- 
vice through the French organization CIMADE 
$47,900. 

There have been many other special appropriations, 
such as $12,800 for means of transport for pastors (bi- 
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cycles, jeeps, etc.), $20,000 for medicaments, $15,000 
for theological scholarship funds, $25,000 for furniture 
and bedding for orphanages, deaconess homes, hospi- 
tals, etc. A total of $916,113 has been forwarded or 
appropriated, and additional requests are being consid- 
ered for allocations. The Commission aims to put all 
funds into action as quickly as is consistent with a wise 
policy as to objectives. 

In addition to contributions of used clothing, canned 
fcods, and large quantities of grain, this program will 
call for funds for the purchase of specially needed sup- 
plies such as dried milk, blankets, diapers, sewing ma- 
chines, and light trucks for the distribution of these 
things. The relief committee in Geneva has asked for 


an overall program of $10,000,000 for 1946. Of this 
amount, it is estimated that approximately $8,500,000 
will be represented in the value of goods contributed, 
the other $1,500,000 being for special purchases and 
shipping expenses. 

In short, the American Protestant Churches, through 
the Commission for World Council Service are under- 
taking an overall project totalling some $19,000,000, 
$11,000,000 in cash and $8,000,000 in the value of con- 
tributed goods. Part of this, namely $9,000,000 in cash 
is for the long range Church Rehabilitation program, 
the rest being for the existing physical emergency, in 
an effort to bring quick relief to the hungry and ill-clad 
multitudes of stricken Europe. 


The World Church: News and Notes 


Letter from a Japanese Christian 


The following significant communication has been re- 
ceived by an American woman from a Japanese Chris- 
tian friend: “I do not know if you remember me. But 
I remember you very well, as I was deeply touched by 
your educational work. I am a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, New York University 
and Columbia. As a Christian Japanese, I must ask 
your forgiveness of sins, iniquities my nation has com- 
mitted in China, and against the United States. Politi- 
cally Japan made an unconditional surrender. Religiously 
Japanese Christians should make an unconditional re- 
pentance, out of which will emerge a new path to Peace 
and Democracy. I knew ten or fifteen years ago Japan 
made a wrong start. If God did not punish Japan as 
He did, there would be no justice, no morality in the 
world. Such was my feeling for the last decade. So 
when peace came, I was happy, because justice was 
done, although my country was completely defeated! 
I was always against any war, this war in particular. 
But we had no freedom to express our ideas. We had 
to be slaves to the aggressive militarists and bureau- 
crats. Now we have to be born anew, as a nation de- 
voted to peace. It is God’s will.” 


Christian Universities to Be 
Established in Korea and Japan 


Two large-scale Christian universities, one in Korea 
and one in Japan will be established this spring to edu- 
cate young Koreans and Japanese in internationalism 
and Christian democracy. First steps toward the proj- 
ect have been taken in Tokyo by a group of Christians, 
headed by Tosen Yoshimoto, a layman. 


The universities will be staffed by professors of all 
nationalities and will enroll about 2,000 students. They 
will be co-educational. Prince Ri, a Korean nobleman 
in the Japanese court, has made an initial gift of one 
million yen toward their founding. The two projects 
will cost an estimated 300,000,000 yen (about $2,000,- 
000). 

The Korean university will be built in Seoul and 
called the National Foundation University. The uni- 
versity in Japan proper, not definitely located yet, will 
be called the International University. (Richard T. 
Baker, RNS correspondent. ) 


Leader of German Protestantism Dies 


The Rev. Dr. Friedrich von Bodelschwingh, vehement 
foe of the Nazis and a prominent leader of German 
Protestantism, has died at Bethel, Germany. 

In collaboration with the Rev. Martin Niemoeller, 
Dr. von Bodelschwingh successfully fought Nazi at- 
tempts to dominate the Protestant Church during the 
early years of the Hitler regime, but in 1935 a decree 
giving the State supremacy over the Protestant Church 
in Germany virtually ended von Bodelschwingh’s ef- 
forts. The Confessional Church Seminary at Bethel, 
which was under his direction, was closed by the Gov- 
ernment in April, 1939. 

As director of the Bethel Institute, Dr. von Bodel- 
schwingh headed an institution which housed an average 
of 2,000 invalid, crippled, epileptic and insane patients. 
Known as the “City of Mercy,” it was visited in 1940 
by Hitler’s personal physician, who told von Bodel- 
schwingh to kill all unfit persons there as well as in the 
surrounding districts. This was never done. 

Last September Dr. von Bodelschwingh sent a mes- 
sage to his supporters expressing gratitude that the 
German church had been freed “from certain oppres- 
sions which hindered its work and preaching for 12 
years.” (RNS) 


Tokyo Professor Appeals for 
Two Types of Missionaries 


An appeal to American Christians to send soon to 
Japan two broad classes of missionaries has been made 
by Professor Hideo Kishimoto, a Japanese Christian 
and professor of comparative religions at Tokyo Im- 
perial University. The two types of missionaries need- 
ed, according to Professor Kishimoto, are: 

1. Men and women who will propagate Christianity 
openly, devote their lives to Japan, and come now to 
share the people’s misery and serve them; 

2. Short-term lecturers and teachers, sent by mission 
boards in the name of Christianity, who will not pri- 
marily be propagators of the faith but carriers of a 
strong message concerning general human affairs, of 
morality, democracy and Christian theories of the natu- 
ral law. 

Kishimoto, a Harvard graduate, named Reinhold Nie- 
buhr and W. E. Hocking as men of the second type 
whom he would like to see come to Japan. (RNS) 
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Churches Protest Inaction on Relief 


Rapping a diffident administration policy toward re- 
lief in Germany, Dr. Robbins W. Barstow, Director of 
the Commission for World Council Service, urged 
President Truman that immediate executive action be 
taken clearing the way for American Church relief in 
Germany's American zone. 

~*“Otherwise this nation will stand condemned before 

the conscience of the world for missing decisive oppor- 
tunity to build good will for future world peace,” the 
message said. 

Petitions to the War, Treasury, and State Depart- 
ments asking permission to send clothing and other 
necessities to Germany had remained unanswered, Dr. 
Barstow .informed the President, except for a_ reply 
from Major General J. H. Hildring, Director of the 
Civil Affairs Division. 

General Hildring’s reply was “irrelevant and evasive,” 
Dr. Barstow charged. 


French Assembly Committee 
Bars Aid to Church Schools 


The long-standing dispute between Roman Catholic 
and leftist groups over the issue of state aid for church 
schools entered a new phase in Paris when the Consti- 
tutional Committee of the French Constituent Assembly 
rejected by a 24-15 vote a proposal by the Popular Re- 
publican Movement in favor of subsidies. 

The PRM proposal was intended to nullify a bill 
passed by the Provisional Consultative Assembly last 
spring suppressing state aid to non-public schools and 
outlawing grants paid to Catholic schools during the 
Vichy regime. The Commission’s decision is subject 
to ratification by the French Assembly, and the PRM 
has announced it will introduce a debate on the sub- 
ject. (RNS) 
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Rome Catholic Association 
Seeks to Unite Christians 


Uniting Christians of all denominations throughout 
the world with Catholics in promoting international 
good-will and combating anti-Christian influences is the 
goal of Unitas, Catholic-sponsored interfaith organiza- 
tion founded in Rome last June. The association is the 
first of its kind to be endorsed by Pope Pius XII. 

Embracing 800 members, of whom 15 per cent are 
non-Catholics, Unitas-is controlled by a central interna- 
tional committee of eleven members, all of whom are 
Catholics. 

It has been urged, however, that when national com- 
mittees are established in various countries, member- 
ship should be on the basis of two-thirds Catholics and 
one-third non-Catholics. These committees will not be 
limited to church-affiliated Christians, but will be open 
also to individuals who, while not professing Christi- 
anity, consider the spread and practice of Christian 
teaching necessary for the maintenance of world peace 
and security. The association’s membership includes 
women, but so far none have been chosen to the central 
committee. (RNS) 


Apostates Listed Among 
Japanese War Criminals 


Christians in Japan find it interesting that on the list 
of Japanese war criminals there is not one Christian “in 
good standing,” although there are five so far who have 
dabbled in the faith and are now considered apostates. 

On the list is Naoki Hoshino, black-sheep son of a 
Christian pastor and a brother of Miss Aiko Hoshino, 
president of Tsuda College in Tokyo. Hoshino got into 
jail for his years as a Tojo secretary and his experience 
as a Japanese empire-builder in Manchuria. He was 
chief cabinet secretary for Prime Minister Hideki Tojo 
from 1941 to 1944. Hoshino’s father was the late Rev. 
Kota Hoshino. (RNS.) 


U. S. Army Requisitions 
Tokyo Y.M.C.A. 


After five years of fighting seizure or closure by the 
Japanese army or navy, the Tokyo Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association is now being taken over and closed. 
The U. S. Army has requisitioned the building as a 
billet for troops of the occupying force. It will prob- 
ably be used as a WAC dormitory. 

The Army’s position, while it tries not to take over 
property of religious or educational uses, is that it sim- 
ply must have space to house its men and women. The 
building, a seven-story structure in the Kanda section 
of Tokyo, is admirably suited to the housing of Ameri- 
can men or women. It is one of a few buildings in 
Kanda which escaped destruction. (Richard T. Baker, 
RNS Correspondent.) 


Author in This Issue 


Douglas Horton is the Minister of the General Coun- 
cil of the Congregational Christian Churches. He was 
a member of the Christian delegation who recently vis- 
ited Japan. At our request he has made this interesting 
report on the Japanese spiritual and political situation 
out of the experience of his visit. 
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